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The fragments of a hanging (TM 72.166, Figures 
1 and 2) which the Textile Museum acquired in 
1948, have not yet received the attention they 
merit. Those conversant with the iconography of 
antique mythology will recognize the subject matter 
of the tapestries as the homage paid to Venus 
after her birth by inhabitants of the sea and wilder- 
ness. But the emphasis upon progressive action 
and some other details cannot be found in late 
classical traditional pictorial representations of the 
scene. One must find an explanation for these 
unusual features in other contexts. 

Related to the subject matter of these fragments 
is that of the tapestry band (8.5 cm. high by 152.5 
cm. wide) of a recently acquired fragment of a 
hanging (TM 1964.8.1, Figure 3) formerly in the 
collection of C. Dikran Kelekian. The band runs 
across the entire width of the hanging in the weft 
direction. In it one finds the motif of Venus 
emerging from a shell assisted by two dark skinned 
men. The motif is repeated twice (Figures 6 and 
7). Also repeated twice is the motif of an en- 
throned nude woman probably a representation of 
Venus after her birth (Figures 5 and 6). Other 
figures which may be fictional or mythological 
include nude and disguised dancers or actors. 
Details of hunting and fishing are evident. 

The historic value of the museum’s three textiles 
transcends their importance as documents of ancient 
weaving. In my opinion these textiles are mutually 
helpful in giving us a glimpse into the world of 
entertainment and theatre in the latest antique era. 
By doing this, they reveal one manner (so far only 
slightly explored)! in which classical mythological 
themes persisted, and were transmitted. 

It is my belief that the representations of Venus 
as shown in the textiles are in fact taken from 
theatrical representations which were devoted en- 
tirely or in part to the story of the birth of the 
goddess. This adaptation of figures and scenes 
from entertainments of the day for textile design 
is most clearly seen in the more or less nude 
dancers with weapons so frequently seen in textiles 
found in Egypt.2, The grotesque males with female 
breasts, the Panisks and the animalistic flute player 
depicted on our recent acquisition can only be 
creatures derived from the stage. Interestingly, 
one notices that the flute player (Figure 8) who 
is distuised as an animal, wears a cone-shaped 
cap. This cap identifies the flute player and other 
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figures wearing the same type of head gear as 
theatrical performers, for the cap traditionally 
denotes the actors in a mime.* The usual role of 
the flute player in a mime was to accompany the 
speech of the actors,’ in a pantomime he played for 
dancers.° 

It is probable that at the time when our par- 
ticular textiles were woven, the distinction between 
mime and pantomime was no longer made. The 
theatrical performances had become what might be 
likened to modern “revue and music hall sketches” 
with “dance and satiric interludes.”® Its devotees 
included everyone from the humblest man to rulers 
and ecclesiastical dignitaries, (Reich p. 223 f.). 
Few details of the type of theatrical performance 
which influenced our textiles are as yet known. 
My assumption is that our recent acquisition and 
the two fragments showing the homage to Venus 
reflect the direct influence of contemporary theatre. 

Certainly, great endeavor and many different 
approaches will be needed to unravel the icono- 
graphic mysteries we meet in “Coptic” textiles. 
One cannot disregard the multitude of problems 
presented by assuming that their motifs are purely 
fortuitous (“gedankenlos”) decoration. To do so 
would be to shut one’s eyes to the content 
(“Gehalt”) of an inexhaustibly rich imagery which 
helps us to understand and see life of the period 
almost as clearly as if we had lived during those 
times.* 

Since little is known about “tout ce qui est 
imagerie profane” ® during the period when an- 
tiquity was dying, my understanding and interpre- 
tation of what we see must be limited and often 
tentative. We know that even during the pagan 
period gods were sometimes shown in irreverent 
or scandalous situations.®° The purpose of such 
presentations was not to edify the viewer or to 
stimulate his aesthetic feelings. Their aim was to 
entertain the onlooker, to promote revelry, eroticism 
and the display of nudity.1° Laws designed to 
prohibit or regulate such sensual portrayals proved 
ineffective, as might be expected. For example, 
the re-enactment of the birth of Venus, customary 
during a festival in Gerasa (Jordan), though ex- 
plicitly forbidden during the fourth century, was 
still being performed in the sixth century.14 

The pagan motifs in late antique textiles from 
Egypt offer convincing proof of the tolerant atti- 
tude which could be taken even toward the most 
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extreme manifestations of pagan traditions. though 
they were not reconcilable with Christian doctrine. 
Understandably. one finds no sanction of such 
tolerance in Christian ecclesiastical literature. how- 
ever acceptable it was for the average person in his 
daily life.’* The conflict between Christian teach- 
ing and pagan beliefs and ways of life had to be 
reconciled somehow. particularly if liberal educa- 
tion and civilized life itself were to go on.° The 
majority did not wish. and could not afford. to 
lead the life of an ascetic hermit in the desert. 
Pagan religion could not be incorporated into 
Christian doctrine. but paganism could co-exist with 
Christianity as an aspect of late antique culture. 
Paganism could not at once be totally repressed by 
Christianity. therefore it | was accepted and 
tolerated. 

Proof of the coexistence of paganism and Chris- 
lianity abounds in the works of art of the late 
antique period. Father Henri Leclerq comments ™4 
on the Christian tolerance of nudity in art. Hay- 
ford Peirce and Royall Tyler illustrate '* what may 
be the strangest example known of paganism mixed 
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Fragment of a hanging found in Egypt. Textile Museum 72.166a 


with Christian piety in a work of art. It is a 
silver bowl made in Carthage during the reign of 
Justinian which shows Venus upon a_ sealion 
surrounded by the inscription: “My hope. my God. 
hear my prayer and fulfill my desire.” One is 
struck by such naiveté. but classical mythology 
could be tolerated in the Christian world by the 
simple means of adoption. 

During the late antique period certain mytho- 
logical deities could he viewed as prototypes of 
Christ. For example. Dionysos like Christ was 
killed and resurrected.1* He had a god as a father 
and a human mother and therefore like Christ 
partook of both godhead and humanity.’7 One 
may also have found the representation of him 
giving wine to the panther as a reference to the 
eucharistic wine. Marcel Simon 18 deals with the 
problem of the relationship between paganism and 
Christianity admirably and emphasizes this most 
important point. that for the majority of exegetes 
who interpreted mythology allegorically, the prob- 
lem of whether the gods had actually existed was 
not of paramount importance. The essential point 
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for them was that through allegorical interpreta- 
tion. mythology could be rendered fruitful for the 
moral instruction and edification of the Christian 
flock. It became possible to defend leniency spirit- 
ually. 

I find no literary evidence which would interpret 
Venus in terms of early Christian allegory, but such 
allegorical significance must have been attached to 
her. My point is borne out by the fact that one 
does indeed find such works of art as the silver 
bowl from Carthage with its image of Venus and 
the inscribed prayer. Still another example which 
might further establish the allegorical role of Venus 
during the early Christian period is the provoca- 
tively nude goddess who is mounted on a Coptic 
bronze crest.19 A similar Venus may be found 
on still another Coptic bronze which was originally 
the handle of a vessel.2° This fragment portrays 
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Venus between two dolphins holding a cross within 
a wreath which is placed on her head. It was not 
uncommon to sanctify otherwise objectionable 
material by putting it under the sign of the cross. 
Recalling the role the figure of Venus plays in 
medieval philosophy and literature *! one wonders 
whether this Venus who figured in the medieval 
system of astrology might not also have symbolized 
some aspect of Love approved by Christian ethics 
during the transitional period between Antiquity 
and the Middle Ages. 

No attention has been paid in recent times to the 
cross preceding the inscription of the word “Di- 
onysos” next to a representation of the god with 
a panther in one of the longest known Coptic 
tapestries.2* The cross is also applied to an am- 
phora held by Dionysos in a roundel from the same 
garment. One need not be astounded to see the 
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use of the cross in conjunction with pre-Christian 
religious leaders of surpassing authority such as 
Moses and Elijah in the sixth century Byzantine 
mosaic in St. Catherine’s Monastery in the Sinai 
desert.2? But how truly surprising it is to see the 
sign of the cross proclaiming that the pagan god 
has been incorporated into the Christian com- 
munity. 

The Textile Museum’s recently acquired band of 
fabric shows a related detail along the left selvage 
(Figure 4). One finds an apparently rigid object 
with a cross in its center. This object covers the 
lower part of a woman. Above the object which 
screens her, our female figure is seen with bare 
breasts and extended arms. Apparently talking to 
the woman of light complexion may be found a 
man of dark complexion. He wears a strikingly 
decorated belt. One cannot decipher whether what 
he holds in his right hand is a leaf or whether 
this is one end of his head gear, the other flutter- 
ing above his left arm. 

It may be worth pointing out that in the design 
which served as a model for the band a formal cor- 
respondence may have existed between the group 
of the raising of Venus and the disposition of 
figures at the extreme left of our new acquisition. 
As the composition in the textile stands, we see an 
animal interposed between the semi-nude female 
and the human figure toward her left. It is likely 
that in the original model the animal now seen to 
the upper right of the female figure was placed at 
her right side. However, the weaver had to fill 
the space above the monster with something and 
therefore chose to leave only one animal to the left 
of the woman and use the other to close the gap 
in design. As far as identification of the two 
beasts is concerned, I would say they are certainly 
not horses. The animal to the left of the woman 
with a collar around its neck is not of the cat 
family. It could be a goat. It seems likely that 
both animals were conceived as beasts of burden 
who, symmetrically deployed, are pulling a car- 
riage. The fish-eating monster has nothing to do 
with the woman. The man to her left is probably 
extending both arms toward her in a gesture of 
welcome. On the basis of the total scheme, one 
cannot exclude the probability that what is repre- 
sented here is Venus’s journey in an African 
country. 

To the right of Venus one finds a woman fully 
clothed seated upon what I have previously de- 
scribed as a fish-eating monster. Her back is 
turned toward the goddess. Her identity or role 
in the Venus myth is not apparent. The forearms 
of the woman are raised and her left hand lies 
upon her right shoulder. She is not a Nereid, 
like the nude figure to her right who seems to be 
talking to her. In fact, the woman appears to be 
a human being. Placed horizontally between the 
woman and the Nereid is a seated man. He is 


Figure 3 Fragment of a Coptic hanging. Textile Mu- 
seum 1964.8.] 8.5 cm. x 152.5 cm. 


Figure 7 (Figures 4, 5, 6 and 7 are detailed sections of Textile Museum 1964.8.1) 
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bearded and has a wig-like crop of hair. He has 
just caught a large fish and appears to be holding 
still another. (Compare with Figure 7.) He 
belongs to a race of light-skinned creatures who 
possess tails. He has. may I add. no recognizable 
connection with the seated woman to his left. A 
hybrid creature. half man, half Panisk of pro- 
nounced mongrel type, is turned toward the left 
side of the textile, his right arm extended. In his 
left hand he holds what could be intended as a 
welcome gift, perhaps a flower for one of the arriv- 
ing women. Behind this figure which. by his feet 
and the rectangular patches on the leggings, is 
clearly characterized as an actor, we come upon a 
hunting scene which is not related to him. Three 
men are involved in the chase. A narrow-waisted 
standing figure with dark face but otherwise light 
skin has caught a bird. His clothing is not clearly 
portrayed. The other two men lie at right angles 
to the hunter with the bird. Their bodies have 
been abbreviated. in fact, we find only the neck 
and head of one hunter delineated. Four quad- 
rupeds are depicted in the hunt: one has been 
caught, the others seem to be running away. The 
smallest of the four legged animals has broken 
the natural boundaries of the scene. for we see that 
the weaver has placed him far beyond his com- 
panions. in front of the head of the Panisk. Between 
the Nereid and Panisk we encounter a sea monster. 
who is unrelated to the hunting group. (Compare 
this animal with a similar one shown in Figure 8, 
on page 10 of the Textile Museum Journal. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, 1962. Both illustrate the assumed anatomy.) 
Its most distinguishing features are a collarlike 
growth around the neck and fishlike hind quarters. 
The V-shaped line at the beginning of the fishtail 
could be misunderstood as belonging to something 
more akin to a snail shell. Actually the V shape 
is derived from the customary manner of showing 
the connection between the body and head of a 
fish. The fins of the animal are at their usual 
places. The upper ones are treated as if they were 
parts of the collar. The coil and the tail with its 
fins are still recognizable in the first of the sea 
monsters (lower right of Venus). However. the 
tail of this second beast ends in a coil. Its tail 
fins are shown so far from each other they do not 
give the impression as belonging to a tail, but as 
growing about midway between head and tail on 
the body. This particular placement of fins is 
similar to the position of fins on the fish illustrated 
in Figure 8 of the Textile Museum Journal, 1962. 

A very puzzling scene is repeated three times 
at different points along the band (Figures 4, 5 
and 6). The first of these motifs occurs imme- 
diately to the right of the hunter who has captured 
a bird. Here the viewer will recognize a boat 
guided by a helmsman who has one hand on the 
tiller of his craft, while in the other hand he grasps 
a flower. The man’s skin is dark in this first boat- 
ing episode, but in subsequent versions of the same 
subject he appears light skinned. His clothing 
consists of what seems to be a tunic with a broad 
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belt and trousers. A piece of cloth covers the 
right side of his torso, while a shawl is wound 
around his neck. One shawl end flutters above his 
right shoulder (Figures 4 and 5), the other is 
draped over his right arm. Seated on the prow 
of the boat, as if she were ensconced in a chair, 
is a small woman with disproportionately large 
head and right hand. (The hand is omitted in the 
second version of this scene, Figure 5. The third 
version, Figure 6, shows only head, neck, hand and 
the transformed right leg.) Two versions of the 
woman show her with a dark complexion. She is 
apparently unconcerned about the plight of a fair 
skinned man who has fallen from the boat and is 
about to be devoured by a monster. But the 
monster is foiled by a flying figure (twice repre- 
sented with dark skin) who grasps the victim’s 
right wrist with the left hand and extends its right 
arm toward the passive woman. Strangely. the 
figure in flight has turned his head backward as 
if in communication with another person. At first 
glance one may be inclined to misunderstand the 
structure of the flying figure and interpret the lower 
part of the body as a considerably enlarged left 
arm and hand. However, further study of this 
aerial being reveals that both arms are projected 
to the left of his head toward the boat. 

As one studies the three boat scenes, it is evident 
that each varies slightly in certain details from the 
other, yet a single theme is repeated in all three 
vignettes. I cannot interpret the narrative involved 
here or offer any explanation for the individual 
figures. It seems to me, however. that the most 
important figure, around whom the narrative 
centers. is the man who is saved from the jaws of 
the monster. I would also assume that the dwarf- 
like woman *4 seated at the prow of the boat is a 
particularly significant and essential element in 
this scene. 

It remains for me to briefly describe the last 
participant in the scene, the sea monster who is 
about to eat the fair skinned man. The monster is 
very much akin to two similar beasts which we 
have already encountered. Unlike them, however. 
our man-eater has a tail from which rudimentary 
legs seem to emerge. A further appendage grow- 
ing from the end of the monster’s tail merges with 
the drapery of the flying figure. Perhaps this ap- 
pendage was originally conceived of as a large fin. 
The motif at the end of the tail, whatever it may 
signify, varies from one “boating scene” to another. 
In Figure 6 we see that the tail motif has been 
developed into the head of an animal, possibly 
another type of sea monster.?® The other versions 
show that the weaver’s initial aim was merely to 
manipulate the tail motif for decorative reasons. 
But, with the addition of the foreparts of an animal 
to the tail of the man-eater, one wonders whether 
the weaver was adding an element intended to 
expand the narrative of this scene or whether the 
new animal motif is connected with the next one 
and the woman in a chair. A Nereid sitting upon 
a big fish follows the first two versions of the boat 
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scenes (Figures 4 and 5). All Nereids like the 
first one we met move in the same direction as the 
hoat. Their fluttering drapery swirls behind them. 
Each holds an object which may be a shell. Follow- 
ing the first Nereid in Figure 5. who is found 
between a fish above and a monster beneath. one 
may discern a horizontally placed. obliquely shown 
hust of a clothed man. He has a dark face and 
licht hands, a big red hairdo and possibly a beard. 
The man evidently belongs to the hunters and 
fishermen whom I described earlier. 

The viewer will notice that not only is the 
Nereid figure repeated twice but that the image of 
a seated nude woman also reoccurs after two boat 
scenes. The woman is seen speaking animatedly 
to a man in front of her (Fieures 5 and 6). She 
holds a branch or stem which may have been 
offered to her by the man who is dark skinned and 
whose clothing consists of a long tunic. An inter- 
esting detail, which is omitted in the first version 
of this tableau and which is present in the second 
version. is the flower bud (Figure 6) which appears 
at the end of the stem held by the woman. It is 
very likely that the woman was meant to represent 
Venus after stepping forth on land after her birth. 
The fact that one finds the seated nude with a 
flower in her hand gives support to my belief that 
she is Venus. for certain plants (in particular the 
rose) are associated with the goddess. Henri 
Stern has discussed the flower as an attribute of 
Venus (see Le calendrier de 354, Paris. 1953, 
p- 183 ff.) We see a flower being offered to the 
soddess after her birth by a putto on the fourth 
century patera mentioned in Note 14. The reader 
will recall that certain figures appearing alone the 
decorative band of the textile hold floral motifs. in 
particular the Panisks and the helmsman in the 
boat scene. The first dancers in Ficures 5 and 6 
carrv flowers. possibly the partially destroyed danc- 
ing figure of Figure 6 does too. The floral motifs. 
the mood and the action of the dancers and other 
dramatis personae assembled in these scenes all 
suggest a festival in remembrance of Venus and 
of the homage paid to her after her birth. This 
interpretation of the scene is strengthened by the 
striking motif of the woman seated upon an 
elaborate chair, a kind of throne, which would not 
be suitable for mortal women. Chairs simply do 
not belong in a pre-modern landscape setting. 

As far as the symbolism pertaining to the seated 
Venus is concerned, may I point out that I could 
find no representations of the goddess holding a 
large flower stem before 1450.26 The fish motif 
which is placed close to her back is a strange 
element in the composition for which I can offer 
only one explanation: it is a survival of the back- 
ground against which Venus was seen in a repre- 
sentation of which. I assume. the tavestry is a 
distant offspring. Such an assumption may also 
explain the presence of the creature which grows 
out of the tail of the sea monster in the last boat 
scene. The monster immediately precedes the sec- 
ond version of the enthroned Venus, together with 
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the leaf above it and another fish. All these motifs 
could be indications of sea and land scenery per- 
taining to the woman. (As a form, the leaf 
evidently is developed from the tails of the Nereid’s 
fish in Figures 4 and 5.) 

In back of Venus (Figure 5) we find a man of 
dark complexion whose posture suggests that he is 
either dancing or that he is lifting something. I 
am inclined to believe that he conveys the idea of 
carrying or picking up an object because of the 
position of his hands, one of which is on his chest 
and the other on his left shoulder. If I interpret 
the man’s gestures correctly, might he not represent 
one of the people who lifted Venus’s shell from the 
sea? He wears a wig or cap. but not the type of 
long decorated cassock which is worn by the man 
standing before Venus. 

An exotic non-Greek country is the area which 
was chosen as the location of the birth of Venus. 
It is the land which produced the dark skinned 
men and the variety of astounding hybrid creatures 
whom we encounter in the textile. Not the least 
interesting of these hybrids is the man with blue 
face and brown arms wearing an amazingly long. 
decorated tunic. He stands before the enthroned 
Venus. Figure 5. Other figures also exhibit some 
dichromatism (e.g. the flying individual in Figure 
5). or have tails as animal characteristics (for 
instance, the dark man in Figure 6 and the dancers 
in Figures 5 and 8). Parts of the anatomy of 
both these species may be integrated in one figure 
as in the running man (Figure 4—compare with 
similar type in Figure 7). The most successful 
invention of all these hybrids. the flute player in 
Figure 8 might as well be a humanized animal as 
an animalized human. A characteristic of many of 
these hybrids is that. being performers. they wear 
some kind of clothing which is often decorated in 
a manner not seen in every day dress. A striking 
example of the odd attire of the hybrid people is 
the ornamented cap of the flute player. Like the 
bizarre dress of the Panisks. this is pure theatre. 

The rosy nudity of the first dancers in Figures 
5 and 8 seems to point to the existence of another 
race of beings different from the previous groups. 
To this new group may be added the female dancer 
with a shawl in Figure 7. Like the dancer in 
Figure 5, she has a tail. a collar, and carries 
flowers. The male dancer in Figure 5 is the only 
one whose genitals are indicated. In the dancing 
group in Figure 8. consisting of three individuals. 
the first dancer at the left seems to be a variation 
of him. The replacement by a diadem of the cap 
might mark the wearer as a female. 

Associated with the rose hued dancers, one finds 
companions holding rough staffs or poles indicating 
that these people are denizens of the forest. These 
forest dwellers whose breasts give them the sem- 
blance of women, are dressed in tight fitting clothes, 
and they also wear wigs or caps. A companion to 
the left of the female dancer in Figure 7 presents 
a revealing picture. The man in question has a 
beard and wig, and wears a strangely cut skirt. 
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Figure 8 Detail of Textile Museum 1964.8.1 


What one sees of the body of this figure appears 
to be female. Here we have the solution of the 
problem of presenting a grotesque mixture of male 
and female characteristics which goes further than 
what is known 7? about the appearance of earlier 
dancing mimes. The effect aimed at in our textile 
is to give an impression of ludicrous hermaphro- 
dites who really have nothing to do with genuine 
mythology but. like the other hybrids. are a purely 
theatrical version 28 of “Wild Men.” an anthro- 
pological conception. 

A dark skinned man. the last figure to the right 
in Figure 5 is related to the hunters rather than 
to the dancers in spite of his proximity to the latter 
group. This is made clear by his action. for he is 
in the process of catching a bird. The same richly 
dressed hunter reappears later in Figure 8 but with 
the addition of a tail. Finally. we may detect the 
head of a man of dark complexion in Figure 5 
which has been placed over the right hand of the 
fizure preceding the hunter. 

Were it not for certain fragmentary details, one 
could not reconstruct the lost motif which followed 
the hunter of Figure 5. The missing section of the 
textile (Figure 6) was obviously devoted to the 
birth of Venus. for one still sees a shell. the heads 
of attendants. their bent legs. and the remainder 
of drapery upon one of the ‘attendants. There can 
be little doubt that this group of figures was iden- 


tical or very similar to the representation of 
Venus’s birth in Figure 7. The head and tail of a 


fish which have been placed on either side of 
Venus’s head in this representation of the goddess, 
can only be fragments of the background against 
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which she was seen in the weaver’s model. | 
believe the craftsman used motifs which had already 
been isolated but preserved vestiges of the original 
spatial setting. Whether it was a tapestry or a 
book illustration which he copied. or models made 
expressly as textile designs 2° cannot be determined. 
One must assume that some, possibly several inter- 
mediate sources stood between the weaver and the 
theatrical production. 

Of the larger motifs filling the right half of the 
band of figures only three have not yet been men- 
tioned. One of the motifs portrays a woman being 
carried away by a man on the back of a fantastic 
yellow animal (Figure 7). Her peculiar low cap 
may be of the same type as the one apparently 
worn by the Nereid in Figure 7. In front of the 
animal the sea monster’s tail of Figure 4 is repeated. 
Its significance at this place remains as obscure as 
is that of the angular motif behind the man’s neck. 
No identification of the light brown couple is pos- 
sible at present. The other motifs which I have 
not had an opportunity to discuss before are the 
two trees in Figure 6. The difference in their 
designs is striking. One tree is naturalistic in 
feeling. One notices the weaver’s attempt to con- 
trast and differentiate between the trunk and the 
branches of the tree. Its coloring is dark rose with 
elements of white. The other tree is severely stylized 
and. probably intentionally, recalls a cross. Its 
color is brown and rose. Antecedent more natural- 
istic phases of this type of tree are shown from 
floor mosaics in Figure 5, page 42 in the “Textile 
Museum Journal” 1963 (about 350 A.D.) and in 
Figure 104. of Irving Lavin’s article in “Dumbarton 
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century). 

Not every small filling motif along the textile is 
recognizable. That one cannot always decipher a 
design is especially regrettable when one comes 
upon an element in the design like the motif which 
was placed behind the hunter catching birds in 
Figure 5. It is possible that the weaver had in- 
tended to portray a head horizontally in profile 
here. The three bars beneath are the right foot of 
the dancer whose legs are partially destroyed. 

The events which are portrayed in the tapestry 
required a sea scene and two or perhaps three 
scenes on land. The sea monsters, the boat and 
the Nereids found in our textile could only be 
located in the sea. (Aquatic scenes such as we 
see in the textile were actually *° shown in the 
theatre during late antique times.) Venus must 
be raised and enthroned only at a seacoast. Does 
the seated fisherman and the two riders on the 
strange animal belong with the enthroned goddess 
at the shore or must they be placed further inland 
among trees with the hunters? It is difficult to 
say. An inland setting is certainly called for for 
the reception of Venus in Figure 4. 

It was a long established fact for the weaver 
that straight lines, angles or similar symbols could 
indicate both land and water in pictorial decora- 
tions. and that these symbols would be understood 
according to the locale required by the general 
subject matter being represented. No visually 
rationalized unity of space was intended or re- 
quired. The motifs in our textile and similar pieces 
of the period are distributed without concern as 
to whether they fit together or move together 
logically. They defy any rational explanation. 

At the beginning of this article I stated that the 
two fragments showing the homage to Venus (Fig- 
ures 1 and 2) represent the goddess after her birth 
from the sea. Now we can accept as a fact that 
depictions existed which were not intended to repre- 
sent the veneration of newborn Venus per se, but 
rather represented re-enactments of it. We reach 
this conclusion by way of Henri Stern’s discussion 
of a third or fourth century mosaic in Carthage.*! 
The excavators of the mosaic 3° and later scholars 
defined its subject matter as a representation of 
abandoned Ariadne. Stern, however, interpreted 
the subject, as some others did before him, as Venus 
and hypothetically connected the portrayal of the 
goddess with celebrations of the Veneralia (a feast 
of Venus in April) which centered around her 
image. In my opinion, the goddess in the mosaic 
is alive and finishing her toilette (Figure 9). I 
do not believe that she is crowning herself. I 
would say, rather, that she is in the act of putting 
breast chains over her head.** It is true that her 
solemn enthronement makes it somewhat equivocal 
as to whether a statue is involved here or a living 
person. But I think the ambiguity of the figure 
may be explained by the fact that the representa- 
tion had two roots: first, the image derived from 
religiously inspired ceremonies and, secondly, the 
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Figure 9 


re-enactments of the birth of the goddess which 
were not necessarily religious in inspiration. Cer- 
tainly the portrait of Venus in the mosaic lacks the 
clearcut differentiation in both the posture of the 
figure and in the seat upon which the goddess 
is ensconced (we see only its back) which would 
precisely define either a statue, or a living person 
seen against a background in the open country. 

In the fragments (Figures 1 and 2) nothing of 
the seat upon which Venus should be seated is 
shown, but the position of her legs clearly indicates 
that the support of her body was intended though 
the actual seat has been omitted. The elimination 
or abbreviation of details is not unusual in late 
antiquity because realistic totality was not required. 
That the enthronement of the goddess is presup- 
posed is also proven by the turtle at the inside 
foot, which is so often found represented in sculp- 
ture at one of Venus’s feet. This motif alone 
would suffice to indicate the difference in atmos- 
phere between the two fragments (Figures 1 and 2) 
and the decorative band of figures. The subject 
matter that seems like a fairy tale in the band has 
a sacral aura connected to it in the fragments. 
This sacral quality results from the conception of 
Venus as a religious image, as the center of a 
festive celebration, though, as we see her, she is 
supposed to be alive. She is, after all, in the process 
of drying *4 her hair. The representation is other- 
wise strictly congruous in showing the transitory 


Figure 10 


moment from one phase of her existence to the 
other, which is one of the strong indications that 
a stage play was the source of inspiration. The 
last of the maritime attendants is departing, the 
first terrestrial ones are arriving. As shown, the 
triton has accompanied the goddess on the land; 
even the slightest indication is lacking that he is 
supposed to be in the sea. What we see cannot 
be the actual mythological figure; it can only be 
a disguised actor. He walks on his legs which are 
hidden by the fish tail. The human feet growing 
monstrously from his body belong to an actor in 
disguise. He could not use the animal legs which 
were always attributed to tritons after the archaic 
period. He carries what is certainly a censer. The 
shape of the censer is different from other types 
known from antiquity. But. characteristically, the 
design of the censer reoccurs in identical form in 
a drawing from an Armenian manuscript *° of 1293 
(Figure 10). It must have been an accepted Byz- 
antine type. A perfume censer is not out of place 
and not foreign to the iconography of the scene. 
What the Panisk holds is. in all probability, a 
candelabrum of the type in which candles were 
stuck sideways to the points of the branches *® 
(Figure 11). Candles are not carried around in 
the open country. and especially not to pay rever- 
ence to some one alive. Therefore one must pre- 
sume that an interior setting of some sort is involved 


here. 


Another unusual motif, pointing to action on a 
stage, is the female crowned Panisk encouraging or 
ordering her companion to approach the goddess. 
Neither of them shares the uncouth appearance of 
the savage inhabitants of the wilderness in the long 
decorative band. They wear neatly arranged wigs,°7 
some kind of leggings and probably transparent 
skin tight clothes.** Their nudity is revealed, but 
not fully. We have no reason to assume that even 
in latest antiquity fashion designs existed which 
could never be worn in actuality, except on some 
kind of stage. Only an actress could wear jewelry 
emphasizing the breasts as Venus does. As far as 
I know, no attention has been given to such fashion, 
representing the end-phase of a very long develop- 
ment. Relevant or related examples are not rare 
in Coptic sculptures and are usually dated fifth cen- 
tury,*® the most remarkable one being on the ivory 
pyx of the Landesmuseum in Wiesbaden (Beck- 
with, No. 33). Influenced by what was allowed to 
appear on the stage is the bronze statuette * of 
Venus brushing her hair (Figure 12). It is nearest 
to the tapestry motif in having a necklace and a 
similar arrangement of decorated straps which are 
late survivors of the suspenders used to hold a 
belt in a classical Greek fashion.4! These could be 
used only by female performers. I cannot find 
another ** representation of a necklace with three 
similar pendants. A tapestry with a comparable 
earring is dated by von Falke * sixth to seventh 
century. 


Figure 11 
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Figure 12 


I cannot classify the bird in Figurel. Birds of 
various kinds belong to the attributes of Venus. 
The bird. perched as it is, helps suggest land, as 
do the vegetable motifs scattered throughout the 
entire representation. Even the smallest symbol 
for a seascape is lacking. Much as the designer 
of the tapestry was interested in giving individual 
presence to his motifs, he was not interested in 
competing with paintings. Always conscious of 
having to design a flat decoration, he did what he 
could to avoid strong suggestions of a spatial en- 
vironment. The motif under the Panisks shows it 
clearly. It is a purely decorative one. without any 
realistic meaning. As in the case with most designs 
of its kind used in the “Coptic” tapestries. the 
evolution, development and interpretation of these 
motifs has not been sufficiently investigated. In 
my opinion. the slightly curved band of light 
squares reveals what the motif is in the textile. We 
are looking at the outside of a bowl supported by 
two branch- or rinceaux-like leaves ‘ which seem 
to grow from it, or vice versa. the bowl grows from 
them, as if from roots. I have shown an example 
of such mixing of artificial with natural objects in 
Figure 21 on page 51 of the 1963 Textile Museum 
Journal. To illustrate the discussion in the present 
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article, I have used a Byzantine mosaic decoration 
from the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem which is 
dated 691-692 (my Figure 13). It shows quite 
clearly the same lack of interest in a strict separa- 
tion of the artificial from the natural as does the 
motif in the tapestry. A mosaic in Switzerland ** 
of the first quarter of the third century A.D. con- 
tains the two motifs which are the elements from 
which the motif in the tapestry evolved. They are 
a bowl with a flame and a bud (lotus?). each 
between rinceaux. A phase of this evolution is 
represented by the motif used in the frame of the 
“Phokas” roundel 7 which preserved the red color 
of fire for the flamelike design of the leaves crow- 
ing from a calyx. The opposite is found in our 
tapestries where the bowl without any content is 
shown. 
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Figure 13 


It was a Jong established method of the designers 
of decorations to preserve a thematic unity for a 
decorative ensemble although details of the original 
composition which served however indirectly as a 
model are separated from the main representation. 
It is evident that this artistic principle ‘* was ob- 
served in the hanging from which our fragments 
came. Unfortunately. the state of preservation of 
the fragments. belonging to different parts of the 
hanging. deprives us of a sure knowledge of what 
kind of beings were represented in the spaces be- 
tween the consecutively figured bands. It is certain 
that the figure which is almost completely destroyed 
(upper left of Figure 1) is a terrestrial being. It 
may have been a centaur. It is equally certain that 
the corresponding figure in Figure 2 welcomes 
Venus with a flower. But one cannot exclude the 
possibility that this female belonged to the mari- 
time retinue of the goddess as the Nereids in the 
decorative panels did. Their supporting animals. 
as frequently is the case in the “Coptic” tapestries. 
are replaced by decorative motifs. in this case 
branches. The nature and original role of the 
girls above them are less certain. In my opinion. 
they are not children but possibly dwarfs. To 
make further guesses about them would amount to 


mere speculation. They sit upon large boughs of 
a flower motif emerging from vases. The design 
of the vases is remarkably rich, even in the plainer 
one (Figure 2) which is the better proportioned 
of the two and more elegant. It is less realistic 
than that in Figure 1, the body being treated like 
a flowery flat ornament. The vase in Figure 1 is 
plumper. The angles in the outlines of the body 
and of the unusually high stand are inappropriate. 
The band with dots appears out of place. This 
element is replaced by the overhanging top of a 
leaf in the companion piece. The vases in the 
Berlin tapestries J 6911 and Aeg. 17529 *" repre- 
sent the basic type. Ours show the same type in 
a decaying phase (Figure 1) and again in a re- 
designed (Figure 2) phase. The Berlin vases are 
topped by a calyx from which dotted leaves and 
some other plant details grow. Birds sit upon the 
largest leaves. The Berlin catalogue dates the 
pieces sixth to seventh century, again the same 
centuries which were thought appropriate for some 
pieces I had to refer to in an earlier article (page 
12 ff. in Textile Wuseum Journal of 1962). The 
designer does not show any predilection for the 
classical smooth flow of ornaments. The stiff. 
ic d leaves under the bowls cannot represent a 
much earlier design than the pattern of the main 
band of the frame” does which Beckwith illus- 
trated on page 25 above and Grube on Plate XVII. 
13. Beckwith dated the piece eighth century. Grube 
not before the middle of the seventh. Kendrick 
sixth to eighth century. It is fundamentally signif- 
icant that the pattern in the upright bands of this 
frame is still nearer to its initial form than the 
pattern is in the horizontal bands of the frame 
enclosing the decorative panels in Figures ] and 2. 
No traces remain in these panels of an earlier 
phase of: the motif. which consisted of comple- 
mentary angles. Now all of the motifs are con- 
ceived as rectangular units. The same phase of 
this type of pattern with a similar irregular dis- 
tribution of the coloring reoccurs in the frame of 
No. 37.115 in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 
a textile which Nancy Pence Britten’ classified 
as “probably 8th century.” 

Nothing shows more impressively that the de- 
signer’s aim was a flat decoration than the pattern 
in the vertical bands of the frame in our fragments. 
These crenelated squares are fully geometricized 
i »d leaves.°? 1 illustrate ** in Figures 14 and 
15 and refer the reader to illustrations *4 of a few 
earlier phases in the evolution of this motif. Grube. 
whose theme was “The Survival and Continuity of 
Pre-Muslim Traditions in Ezyptian Islamic Art.” 
discusses the problem of angularly designed Hellen- 
istic motifs in silk fabrics (page 80 f.) but leaves 
the question of dating open in view of the state of 
the research. He correctly emphasizes the possi- 
bilitv of later executions of earlier designs. a fact 
of which one must always be aware. I do not 
think that any one who follows the progress in 
research could propose an earlier date than the 
second half of the seventh century for our hanging. 
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Figures 14 and 15 


I hope that this has become clear by my discussion 
of the problems which turned up during the descrip- 
tion of the decoration. In my opinion, the assump- 
tion of the latest possible date for the weaving is 
required by the frequent x-shape of the brows and 
nose. The open angle indicating the front part of 
the nose is particularly foreign to the traditional 
ways of drawing. Some of the strokes indicating 
anatomical details still show the traditional manner 
of delineation. as comparisons with the Nereid 
square of the Louvre *® shows. But the careless- 
ness in the design of the left lez of the Nereid in 
Figure 1 deserves consideration. In my opinion. 
the weaver could not possibly have worked before 
650 and almost certainly not after 900. The first 
half of the eighth century appears to me as the 
most likely date for the fragments. I believe the 
same date may be ascribed to the design which 
served as the weaver’s immediate model. Whether 
an earlier design had been the inspiration for this 
model. I dare not guess. Evidently the weaver 
stuck closely to his model, where he found all he 
needed, until he had to finish the repetition of the 
Venus panel (Figure 2). Then near the selvage at 
the left he had to enlarge the lower part of the 
triton’s body inordinately to fill the available space. 
The weaving must have started at what is now the 
right selvage. The inner measurements of the 
Venus panels are: Figure 1—18.5 cm. x 32.5 cm. 
and Figure 2—-19.7 cm. x 32.5 cm. 

The weaver of our long decorative band started 
at the selvage which now is at left. It is certain 
that he followed different technical traditions from 
those used by the other weaver. even if one reckons 
with the possibility of the one or the other having 
worked from the backside. We also found evidence 
of isolated motifs having served as the weaver’s 


models, as well as indications of the progressive 
development of his design from the left to the 
right. Correspondingly, the pattern of the framing 
borders starts at left, ending abruptly at right. 
The border is as interesting as it is unusual. At 
present, I can deal with it only cursorily. Its 
details are best recognizable in Figure 4, whereas 
Figure 8 shows what became of them after the 
execution became more careless. The hollows of a 
waved, light brown stem are filled by halves of 
acanthus leaves between two tendrils: a small leaf 
is growing from the tendril near the bottom of the 
great leaf which itself lacks a stalk. Such design is 
probably earlier than that shown in Figure 2 of 
my article in the Textile Museum Journal of 1963 
and discussed there on page 51. One must assume 
that in a previous stage the acanthus grew from a 
bur on the stem. Its leaves facing the inner fram- 
ing band are rose or of another light color. Those 
facing outside are alternately light and dark blue. 
The small leaves are always blue, at first, then of 
various colors, as if a scant supply of blue thread 
compelled its sparing use. However. motley color- 
ing must have pleased the weaver’s taste more than 
any regularity, because he applied it profusely in 
the main body of the band itself. For practical 
considerations I could only describe a few examples 
and I can add only two more here. The forepart 
of the sea monster in Figure 4. is brown, the ears 
and the collar are yellow. What looks like a snail 
is blue and yellow, the tail is red. A few small 
ornaments are indicated in the hair of the first 
woman in this figure. Such unobtrusive effects 
ask for a close inspection—the kind of study one 
gives an object of interior decoration for which 
the cloth evidently was intended. A comparison 
with the effect of the relatively few and broadly 
applied strong colors in the other fragmentary 
hanging emphasizes the stylistic differences between 
the two works. 

The delineation which served as a model for the 
essential parts of the long band must have been 
drawn by an excellent draughtsman with a pro- 
nounced predilection for clearly outlined figures. 
Otherwise not as much of the quality and origi- 
nality of his work would still be recognizable. It 
comes through the disorganization of entities and 
details created by the weaver. whose main interest 
was in decorative effects as is most impressively 
shown by the feet of the dancers in Figure 8. He 
simply did not care for realistic exactitude and 
neither did his customer. If precision had been 
expected, the first female in Figure 4 would not 
lack the lower part of her right arm and the left 
hand would not grow from the left shoulder. Still 
more striking is the omission of the left shank and 
foot of the woman upon the chair. which could be 
caused by their not having been visible in the 
model. That the model included figures which 
were only partially visible is likely if we consider 
the isolated head in Figure 5. The negro’s coat 
may have covered the leg. However, the problem 
of omitted parts of limbs. which occurs frequently 
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in Coptic tapestries, asks for a thorough investiga- 
tion. It cannot any longer simply be dismissed 
as proving negligence of the weavers. That such 
omission belongs to the phenomena of some stylistic 
phase is proved by a Coptic relief recently 
acquired °° by the Museum of Princeton University. 
There, too, the lower part of one leg of the main 
figure is omitted. 

At the present state of knowledge, I do not see 
anything either in the presupposed model of our 
band nor in the woven execution which would 
ask for, or justify, either one being dated before 
400 or after 700. In my opinion, the former 
belongs to the same stylistic phase as the roundel 
in London No. 2149-1900 which Beckwith ** illus- 
trated opposite the Pasiphae roundel ®* in Brooklyn. 
I venture the idea that most probably in the Lon- 
don roundel not Eros but some kind of a performer 
is represented and in the Brooklyn roundel the 
scene of a performance. Pasiphae’s apron-like 
vestment is absurd, if not considered fitting for a 
nude actress. In a performance of such kind, the 
farcical serving of wine by a slightly more decently 
covered female was not out of place. It seems 
that no one has come upon the idea that such 
representations may be reflections of what happened 
in the theatre.®® Stylistically later, the Pasiphae 
roundel includes a characteristic horizontally dis- 
posed tree. Beckwith has dated the roundels re- 
spectively sixth or beginning seventh century and 
seventh century. Agreeing with these dates. I be- 
lieve the likely dates to be for the model of the 
band 550-625, for the weaving seventh century. 
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‘Jean Seznec, “La survivance des dieux antiques,” 
London 1940, did not consider the theater, less surprisingly 
if one remembers that neither Aby Warburg nor Fritz 
Saxl did it in the context. The occurrence of motifs 
from theatrical and circus performances in other media 
than Coptic tapestries has been commented on, for instance, 
by Richard Delbrueck, “Die Consulardiptychen,”’ Berlin 
1929, pp. 130, 132. (Margarete Bieber, “The History of 
the Greek and Roman Theater,” Princeton 1961, p. 251, 
Figs. 834a, 835.) For our context the most interesting 
illustrations are Figs. 162, 163 in Pierre Grimal, “The 
Civilization of Rome,” New York 1963, and the Armenian 
representation mentioned in my Note 28. See also my 
Note 59. 

*? Ernst Wuest in Pauly-Wissowa, “Real-Encyclopedie der 
classischen Altertumswissenschaft” XVIII, 2, Waldsee 1949, 
col. 851. It is very regrettable that André Grabar ignored 
the textiles found in Egypt also in his article in “Dum- 
barton Oaks Papers” No. 14, Washington, D. C. 1960, 
. 135 ff. 

S > Hermann Reich, “Der Mimus,” vol. I. 1, Berlin 1903, 
p. 448, note 579. They are more complicated in Bieber, 
op. cit. Fig. 828. No figure shows a phallus, reputedly 
indispensable for the actor in a mimus (Reich p. 258 note) 
but not for dancing mimes (Bieber p. 249). 

“Compare e.g. the relief from Pompeii in Pierre Grimal, 
op. cit. Fig. 170. 

* Wuest, op. cit. col. 854. Grimal, Fig. 163. Wuest wrote 
about the mime, op. cit. XV, Stuttgart 1932, col. 1727 ff. 

*H. F. Marshall in Norman H. Baynes and H. St. L.B. 
Moss, “Byzantium,” Oxford 1948, p. 244. Bieber says: 
“The mime as a low burlesque show -. . lived on,” op. cit. 
p. 250. 


*The sentences paraphrase a general statement in the 
magazine “Antike Kunst,” Vol. I, 1958, p. 3, made by 
Karl Schefold in a different context. A strictly verbatim 
translation of the sentences cannot but falsify its meaning. 

® André Grabar, “Sculpture byzantine de Constantinople,” 
Paris 1963, p. 67. 

* Reich, op. cit. passim. Grimal, op. cit. p. 326. 

® Albert Vogt, “Le théatre 4 Byzance,” Bordeaux 1932, 
p. 10 ff, 31 ff. ; 

"Georgios J. Theocharides, “Beitraege zur Geschichte 
des byzantinischen Profantheaters,” Thessaloniki 1940, p. 
72. 

* Reich, op. cit. p. 224. 

* Paul Friedlaender, “Spaetantiker Gemaeldezyklus in 
Gaza.” (Studi e Testi 89) Citta del Vaticano 1939, p. 96. 
Henri Stern, “Le calendrier de 354,” Paris 1953, p. 94 ff, 
113 ff. About the role of mythology in the education see 
e.g. Seznek, op. cit. p. 79 f; A. J. Festugiére, “Antioche 
paienne et chrétienne,” Paris 1959, p. 229 ff. 

™ He discussed the fourth century patera from the Esqui- 
line treasure in Fernand Cabrol and Henri Leclerq, “Dic- 
tionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne™ etc., Vol. XIV, 2, Paris 
1948, col. 1897. 

* “Tart byzantin,” Vol. II, Paris 1934, No. 74. 

* Justinus Martyr. “Apology I,” ch. 54, “Dialogue with 
Trypho,” ch. 69. 

H. Jeanmaire, “Dionysos,” Paris 1951, p. 338 f. 

*“Hercule et le christianisme,’ Paris 1953, p. 34, 37. 

” Benaki Museum, Athens. Erwin R. Goodenough, “Jew- 
ish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period,” New York 1958, 
Vol. 7, Fig. 151. She is surrounded by her doves. 

™ Joseph Strzygowski, “Catalogue général . . . du Musée 
du Caire: Koptische Kunst,” Vienna 1904, No. 9101, p. 
278; Pl. XXXI. He dated 4th-5th century. Unfortunately, 
no evidence is quoted for the claimed liturgical use of 
similarly decorated vessels, catalogue of the Paris exhibi- 
tion “l’Art Copte” 1964, No. 115. 

= strongly recommend reading the two important arti- 
cles by Eugene B. Cantelupe in “The Art Bulletin,” Vol. 44, 
1962, p. 238 (“The Anonymous “Triumph of Venus’ in the 
Louvre”) and (*Titian’s Sacred and Profane Love Re- 
examined”) Vol. 46, 1964, p. 218 ff. Remarks of his like 
“her [Venus] semi-Christian function in mediaeval phi- 
losophy and literature .. .” at p. 239 of the former; “the 
symbolic conception of mythology, first glimpsed in primi- 
tive Christian art and seriously and religiously rationalized 
in Ficino’s Florentine Academy . . .” at p. 224 of the 
latter, let one vividly regret that Cantelupe did confine 
his research within the limits of the teachings and basic 
assumptions of the art historical school to which he be- 
longs. A remark of P. du Bourguet is of general relevance: 
“|. . au mythe paien le symbolisme chrétien n’avait pas 
de peine a se substituer,” “La revue des arts,” Vol. 9, 
p. 11, 1959. 

=Kunstmuseum Duesseldorf, Inv. No. 12790.12795. Franz 
Bock, “Ausstellungskatalog fruehchristlicher Textilfunde 
des Jahres 1886,” Duesseldorf 1887, No. 130.133. In the 
catalogues of the traveling exhibitions of Coptic art of 
1963/64 in Essen No. 344 and 358 (not exhibited) second 
paragraph; in Zurich No. 297 and 307: in Vienna No. 614, 
615. Dated 6th century. 

= Marguerite van Berchem and Etienne Clouzot, “Mo- 
saiques chrétiennes,’ Geneva 1924, p. 183 f. 

“In my opinion she appears transformed into a child 
in the only related representation which I know of: O. 
Wulff and W. F. Volbach, “Spaetantike und koptische 
Stoffe . . . in den Staatlichen Museen,” Berlin 1926, 
J 9284, PI. 38 and p. 146. Only this part of the fragmen- 
tary and perplexingly difficult textile is reproduced and 
described. J. Strzygowski illustrated it fully in “Jahrbuch 
der Preussischen Kunstsammlungen”™ 24, Berlin 1903. p. 176 
ff. He wanted to record his idea that possibly the piece 
could hint at some Peruvian design transmitted to the 
West by the Chinese. He recognized correctly the flying 
figure, but saw only two more persons in the group whom 
he interpreted as possibly being a pair behind a table. 
Wulff-Volbach considered a representation of the visit of 
the angels with Abraham as possible. In my opinion, three 
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persons were shown side by side in a boat. What in the 
original design was the top of the helm, seems to have 
become a lyre. The flying figure is directed toward the 
third figure of which only traces remain. 

=Compare for example Jules Baillet, “Les tapisseries 
d’Antinoé au Musée d’Orléans.” Orléans 1907, No. 324. 

"Stern, op. cit. Pl. XX, 6; XXXV, 6. From German 
astrological manuscripts. 

* Bieber, op. cit. p. 249, Fig. 826. 

= Richard Bernheimer, “Wild Men in the Middle Ages,” 
Cambridge 1952. He discussed the conceptions of them in 
classical antiquity on p. 85 ff. They were always described 
as naked (p. 86). No other pre-mediaeval depiction of 
them has as yet become known. For two nude female 
dancers with long tails and tree trunks, said to represent 
evil, see Georg I. Goian, “2000 Years of Armenian Theatre,” 
Moscow 1952 (in Russian) Fig. 77 from an Armenian 
manuscript of 1274. 

=“Textile Museum Journal,” 1963, p. 50 f. 

»* Gustavo Traversani, “Gli spettacoli in acqua nel teatro 
tardo-antico,” Rome 1960. 

™ Op. cit. p. 268 ff, 279, Pl. 48, 2. 

*=L. Poinssot and R. Lantier in “Monuments Piot,” 
Vol. 27, 1929, p. 80 f; Pl. VI. 

“J disagree also with some of Stern’s interpretations 
of the figures in the boats flanking the throne. I am not 
convinced that dwarfs and real female dancers are repre- 
sented. The two flute players and one dancer—or does he 
intend to jump into the water?—are nude men. In my 
opinion the clothed girls are disguised men. 

* Eva Simon, “Die Geburt der Aphrodite,” Berlin 1959, 
p. 49, refers to Ovid, “Fasti” 4, 141 ff. 

“ After A. Mnats’akanian, “Armenian Ornamental Art” 
(in Russian) 1955, Fig. 1114. 

* After Daremberg-Saglio, “Dictionnaire des antiquités 
grecques et romaines,” Vol. I, 2, Paris 1887, Fig. 1087 
(Etruscan). Though in the tapestry every indication is 
lacking that the type shown after the same source at the 
bottom of Fig. 11 might be meant, I include the illustra- 
tion. 

* Compare the figure in the right hand spandrel of the 
Dionysos relief in Dumbarton Oaks (Washington, D. C.) 
John Beckwith, “Coptic Sculpture,” London 1963, p. 19; 
Pl. 59, tentatively dated by him fifth century. Klaus 
Wessel, “Koptische Kunst,” Recklinghausen 1963, Fig. 59, 
and p. 155, is uncertain whether to date third or fourth 
century. In my opinion the date might even be a later one 
than that proposed by Beckwith. The hairdo of the figure 
in the left spandrel is similar to some in Fig. 3. 

“Tn my opinion the woman is a disguised man, what in 
a pantomime was still the rule in the beginning of our era; 
compare Wuest col. 850 as quoted in Note 2. 

™ For instance, Beckwith, op. cit. No. 63, 66. Relevant are 
also similar motifs in representations of men, as e.g. Paul 
Graindor, “Terres cuites de l’Egypte Gréco-Romaine,” 
Antwerpen 1938, No. 15. The female companion of a river 
god, Beckwith No. 72, probably was intended to have simi- 
lar ornaments as the bronze statuette mentioned immedi- 
ately below. 

“ After “Exposition d’art copte,” Le Caire 1944 Guide, 
No. 239, Pl. X. Etienne Drioton dated fourth century, 
calling it “pré-copte.” 

"See Daremberg-Saglio, op. cit. Fig. 1478. 

“T am not convinced of the genuineness of the relief in 
Berlin, Wessel, op. cit. p. 9 ff. If genuine, it could not 
possibly be as early as he thinks. 

“Otto von Falke, “Kunstgeschichte der Seidenweberei,” 
Berlin 1913, Vol. I, p. 57. 

“One must not overlook their small protuberant bulges. 

“ After K. A. C. Creswell, “Early Muslim Architecture,” 
Vol. I, Oxford 1932, Fig. 177. 

“Victorine von Gonzenbach, “Die roemischen Mosaiken 
der Schweiz,” Basel 1951, Pl. 60, 67; p. 184 ff. Orbe V. 

“See my article in the “Textile Museum Journal” 1963, 
p- 44 ff: 51, and the cover illustration of the issue of 
the CIBA magazines (“Review,” “Rundschau,” ‘“Cahiers’’) 
August 1959, containing John Beckwith’s articles about 
textiles found in Egypt. 


“ Poinssot and Lantier, op. cit. p. 78, No. 3. 

“O. Wulff and W. F. Volbach, op. cit. p. 88, Pl. 26, 
101, 104. Stern, op. cit. Pl. LIX, 3. 

® London, Victoria and Albert Museum, No. 291, 1891, 
A. F. Kendrick, “Catalogue of Textiles” etc. Vol. If, 1922, 

7, Pl. IV. Beckwith, op. cit. in Note 47. Ernst Grube 
n “Journal of the American Research Center in Egypt,” 
Vol. I, 1962, p. 84. I classified the piece as Islamic in the 
“Textile Museum Journal,” 1962, p. 13. 

LN Study of Some Early Islamic Textiles . . . in 
Boston,” Boston 1938, p. 44, Fig. 20. 

For the exactly corresponding phase in the evolution 
of the heart motif see Fig. 30 in Gerhart Egger’s article in 
“Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in Wien,” 
Vol. 52, 1956, p. 7 ff, dated by him vaguely after 650, p. 28. 

After Edouard Gerspach, “Les Tapisseries coptes,” 
Paris 1890, Pl. 65 and a 

™ Beckwith, op. cit. p. 9 ar at, dated by him seventh 
century. Grube, op. nie Pl. 9. 

*For example Peirce and ae op. cit. Pl. 162, cata- 
logue Zurich, No. 286, Catalogue Paris, No. 168. Usually 
dated sixth century. 
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“Record” of the Museum 21, 2, 1962, p. 54 ff. 
Jones) ; 22, 2, 1963, p. 47 (James H. Turnure). 

* Op. cit. 16 f. Kendrick, op. cit. Vol. II, No. 389 
(dated 5th to roth century). 

*“Pagan and Christian Egypt . . . Exhibited at the 
Brooklyn Museum,” 1941. Catalogue No. 215 (dated 5th 
to 6th century). Wessel, op. cit. p. 232. 
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* Very characteristic is the recent example concerning 
the Iphigenie scene in Frankfurt, Catalogues Essen 292, 
Zurich 259, Vienna 518, Paris 266. Kurt Weitzmann de- 
voted to its subject matter an article in the “Antike Kunst” 
Vol. 7, 1964, p. 42 ff. Once again the pictorial iconography 
is treated as the only possible inspiration of the representa- 
tion in spite of the difficulty to explain the lack of a pedes- 
tal under Artemis (who doubtlessly is represented as 
being alive) and the sword in Iphigenie’s hand (for which 
Weitzmann can only give an unconvincing explanation). 
In the context of my articles it is also worth noticing that 
this authority in the field of Byzantine art refuses to 
discuss the date of the tapestry, which vacillates between 
the third or fourth and the sixth century. 
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